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DISENGAGED  from  the  ordinary  employments  of  life, 
we,  my  hearers,  have  assembled  this  evening,  to  pay  our  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  departed  friend.  To 
the  dead  the  living  owe  duties ;  and  to  the  living  the  dead 
yet  speak :  and  how  suitable,  then,  is  it,  that  social,  intelli-  % 

gent  and  immortal  creatures  unite  in  commemoradon  of  such 
events,  and  following  to  the  tomb,  the  lifeless  remains,  catch  i 

from  them  their  last,  sad,  solemn  and  adjxtonitoiy  voice  ?  Be¬ 
ing  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called  by  the  friends  and 
companions  of  the  deceased,  to  express,  at  this  time,  their  rc-  k 
gard  for  him,  and  being  unacquainted  with  many  particulars 
necessary  to  a  proper  discharge  of  this  duty ;  we  shall  soli¬ 
cit  your  candid  indulgence  and  plead  the  peculiarity  of  dm 
occasion  as  an  apology  for^  improprieties.  A  lengthy  delin¬ 
eation  and  detail  of  the  character  and  acquirements  of  the 
deceased  would  perhaps  be  useless  and  foreign  to  our  pur¬ 
pose.  Mr.  Van  Schaack,  the  person  whose  death  we  lament, 
was  the  son  of  honorable  and  respectable  parents.  After 
having  completed  the  course  of  studies  necessary  as  prepar¬ 
atory  to  College,  he  was  admitted  at  an  early  age,  as  a  mem* 
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ber  of  this  institution.  During  his  membership/  his  obedi* 
ence  to  the  government  of  college,  and  attention  to  literary 
pursuits,  were  such  as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  his  instruc¬ 
tors,  conciliate  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  students,  confer  hon¬ 
or  upon  his  friends,  and  ensure  him  a  welcome  reception 
when  acting  his  part  on  the  theatre  of  public  life.  In  the 
year  13  IQ,  was  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Leaving  this  seminary  clothed  with  its  honors,  and 
desirous  of  becoming  useful  to  his  fellow-creatures,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  dedicate  his  services  to  the  cause  of  justice.— - 
While  making  his  professional  preparations,  death  arrested 
him  in  his  careen  After  an  illness  of  the  short  space  of  ten 
days  his  body  was  consigned  to  tlie  grave  and  his  spirit  re¬ 
turned  to  Him  who  gave  it.  The  natur^  t^dowments  of  hU 
mind  were  above  mediocrity  ;  his  taste  was  delicate  and  cor¬ 
rect  ;  his  judgment  quick  and  penetrating ;  his  heart  was 
open,  -generous  and  sincere ;  his  attachments  lasting  and 
cordial ;  his  disposition  mild,  gentle  and  amiable ;  his  ap¬ 
pearance  agreeable,  manly  and  engaging ;  the  joy  and  bloom 
of  health  sat  upon  his  countenance,  and  modesty,  the  bright* 
est  pearl  of  youth,  added  a  charm  to  his  deportment.  In 
him  his  parents  have  lost  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  child, 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  a  beloved  companion,  and  his 
country  a  youth  of  talents  and  education.  In  making  con* 
jeetures  respecting  the  destiny  of  those,  who  have  made  from 
time,  their  transit  into  eternity,  it  becomes  us,  as  erring  and 
shortsighted  beings,  to  speak  with  caution  and  moderation. 
He  who  is  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  while  with  us,  main¬ 
tained  an  unblemished  moral  character,  and  ever  appeared 
to  evince  by  his  conduct  a  respect  for  religion  and  a  sincere^ 
regard  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  What  was  the  state  of  hift 
mind  during  his  illness,  and  what  were  then  his  preparations 
for  death,  we  are  uninformed.  Whether  he  is  now  happy 
or  miserable  we  are  unable  to  determine.  But  we  fondly 
hope  and  trust  that  he  is  now  an  inhabitant  of  the  regions 
of  glory  above,  and  enjoying  unmingled  felicity  in  the  bpsom 
of  his  God.  To  many  of  us  who  were  his  intimate  acqu^a* 
tances.  his  sudden  departure  from  this  world  is  peculiarly 
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solemn  and  striking.  It  is  calculated  to  teach  a  warning 
lesson  to  a  thoughtful  mind.**  But  as  yesterday  he  left  us 
in  health,  in  spirits ;  his  prospects  in  life  were  promising^ 
his  hopes  of  a  continuance  here  and  his  expectations  of  worlds 
ly  happiness  as  just  and  rational  as  those  of  you  whom  I  am 
now  addressing.  But  he  is  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh  ;**  the 
solemn  bell  has  tolled,  his  surviving  relatires  have  taken 
their  last  farewell,  and  his  fond  parents  have  watered  his 
grave  with  their  tears.  What,  we  exclaim,  is  this  life ;  and 
how  forcible  and  impressive  is  the  eloquence  of  the  deadd 
Ho^  loud  and  frequent  the  voice  that  issues  from  the  tomb^ 
and  how  insensible  the  living  to  the  instructive  lessons  it  is 
'circulated  to  inspire.  He  has  indeM  left  this  world  ;  bosM 
has  not  left  it  without  affording  to  others  an  evidence  of  thd 
instability  of  human  nature,  the  insufficiency  of  worldly 
jects,  and  an  awful  memento  of  that  declaration  of  Omnipo^ 
tence,  duet  thou  arty  and  unto  duet  thou  ehalt  return.  Front 
the  grave  persons  of  every  character  and  description  speidu 
The  tomb  is  a  general  school  of  instruction,  from  which  may 
be  derived  information  of  the  highest  importance,  and  every 
thing  most  interesting  to  mortals.  The  dead  are  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  to  our  conduct ;  a  host  of  teachers  4)rocljuming 
with  impressive  language  our  interest  and  our  duty.  They 
are  preachers  and  visitants  from  that  invisible  world  to 
which  we  are  all  bound.  They  lead  us  to  reflect  on  death, 
on  judgment,  on  eternity.  They  accompany  us  in  our  busi¬ 
ness,  our  amusements,  our  studies,  our  walks,  our  retire¬ 
ments  :  they  address  us  when  we  arise  in  the  morning : 
they  are  with  us  when  we  lie  down  in  the  evening  :  they 
summon  our  imaginations  to  the  tribunal  of  a 'final  and  im¬ 
partial  Judge.  On  his  left  hand,  they  lead  us  to  behold  the 
trembling  sinner^  on  his  right  the  joyous  saint ;  we  bear 
them  acquitted  or  Condemned ;  we  see '  them  mount  to  hea¬ 
ven  or  sink  to  hell.  The  lesson  is  awful  and  alarming ;  it  is 
our  duty  to  listen,  to  learn  and  obey.  The  wicked  rhan  ri¬ 
sing  from  the  grave  and  looking  out  of  eternity  idstifies  a- 
gainst  the  folly,  debasement  and  bondage  of  sin ;  that  the 
fStksores  of  iniquity  are  vain  and  visionary  its  fruits  poison 
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and  death.  With  his  possessions,  he  once  declared  himself 
rich,  increased  with  goods  and  standing  in  need  of  nothing.-^ 
But  he  now  knows  that  he  is  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind, 
and  naked.  The  infant  lisping  from  its  dark  abode  ih  art¬ 
less  and  melancholy  accents,  declares  the  shortness  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  life.  “  Sec  here,”  it  cries,  hope,  joy  and  life 
lighted  up  but  to  be  extinguished.  Behold  me  born  only  to 
die  and  be  carried  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.”  Youth 
from  the  same  region  of  silence  and  sleep,  proclaims  the 
emptiness  and  illusion,  the  war  and  waste  of  passions  and 
appetites.  The  hopes  he  once  fondly  cherished  are  now 
blighted  ;  the  pleasures  he  once  eagerly  pursued,  he  now 
views  as  airy  phantoms deceitful  and  unsatisfactory.  On 
all  his  former  companions  who  surround  his  tomb,  or  follow 
him  in  thought  into  the  invisible  world,  he  calls  to  reflect  on 
eternity,  and  affectingly  warns  them  to  remember  their  Cre¬ 
ator  in  the  days  of  their  youth.  The  man  of  middle  age  re¬ 
peats  the  solemn  lesson,  and  pathetically  describes  the  van¬ 
ities  of  this  world ;  that  honors,  wealth,  distinction  and  pow* 
cr  are  as  baubles,  which  merit  only  the  contempt  of  real  un¬ 
derstanding.  At  the  close  of  this  awful  train,  age  slowly 
advances,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  points  to  the  measure 
of  human  life.  How  rapid,  how  constant  its  course  !  The 
experience  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  will  tell  us  that  life 
is  but  a  dream ;  idly  amusing  for  a  moment  and  then  fleeting 
before  the  beams  of  the  morning.  From  the  shafts  of  death 
no  human  being  is  secure.  Royalty  cannot  avert  its  arrows. 
They  alike  pierce  the  king  on  his  throne  and  the  beggar  at 
his  footstool.  He  who  to-day  is  sitting  in  a  palace  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  r«>bcs  of  princely  grandeur,  to-morrow  may  be 
laid  in  a  coflin  and  wrapped  in  a  winding  sheet.  The  proud 
man  who  looks  with  contempt  upon  those  whom  fortune  hath 
placed  beneath  him;  who  fancies  his  nature  divine,  in  ah 
instant  may  be  laid  low  in  the  dust  and  his  body  become  the 
prey  of  worms.  The  rich  man  who  hordes  up  his  treasures, 
and  boasts  ofJiis  wealth,  who  has  defrauded  the  orphan  and 
the  widow  of  their  pittance,  who  lives  in  idleness  and  pomp, 
jwid  the  miser  who  hugs  to  hi?  heart  the  contents  of  his  cof- 
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ifers,  must  ere  long  leave  their  idols  and  go  down  to  tho 
^  >tomb.  The  strong  man  who  glories  in  his  might,  and  pla« 

I  ‘Ces  his  dependance  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  shall  soon  become  m 

lifeless,  nerveless  corpse.  The  beauty  that  now  charms  the 
beholder  shall  soon  vanish,  and  the  glow  of  youth  like  a 
flower  soon  fade  away.  Yes,  and  the  infidel  who  scoffs  at 
his  Redeemer,  and  he  who  boldly  ventures  to  defy  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  must  quickly  make  their  journey  into  “that  undis¬ 
covered  country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns*’— 
From  death  nothing  can  save  us.  Do  we  rely  on  authority  ? 
where  is  Caesaf  ;  on  w  ealth  ?  where  is  Croesus ;  on  wisdom  ? 
where  is  Solomon ;  on  eloquence  ?  where  is  Cicero., 
have  mouldered  back  to  their  native  dust.  Will  it  be  said 
that  the  speaker  is  assuming ;  and  that  to  address  you  as 
immortal  and  accountable  creatures  is  rather  the  province 
of  the  Divine  ;  and  proper  only  when  coming  from  the  lips  of 
age  !  I  answer  that  the  thoughts  we  have  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
press,  the  occasion  on  which  we  have  met,  would  suggest  to 
the  most  unthinking.  To  preach,  to  exhort,  we  feel  incompe¬ 
tent  ;  to  this  we  make  no  pretensions.  It  is  not  the  speaker 
that  need  preach  ;  it  is  not  the  living  that  need  exhort.  The 
grave  itself  preaches  in  language  which  no  human  tongue 
can  equal.  The  dead  exhort  in  strains  of  eloquence  which 
the  living  cannot  surpass.  Their  admonitions  we  cannot, 
we  dare  not  despise.  Looking  from  behind  the  veil  that 
conceals  them  from  our  view,  they  teach  us  that  all  earthly 
objects  around  us  are  fast  decaying ;  that  the  grave  is  con¬ 
stantly  hiding  friends  and  relatives  from  our  view ;  that  the 
earth  is  yawning  beneath  our  feet,  and  that  we  are  contin¬ 
ually  treading  on  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  The  frame  that 
*  was  yesterday  invigorated  with  the  warm  rays  of  a  genial  sun, 
to-day  is  cold  beneath  “  the  clods  of  the  valley.”  The  eye  that 
so  lately  sparkled  with  lustre  is  now  dimned  fore,ver.  The 
cheek  that  once  bloomed  with  the  beauty  of  health,  is  now 
made  pale  with  the  stroke  of  death.  Thus  speak  departed 
spirits,  and  the  objects  that  surround  us ;  and  such  are  the 
thoughts  they  are  intended  to  awaken.  Particularly  do 
those  who  have  been  snatched  from  us  in  youth ;  who  have 
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been  our  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances  ;  partakers  of 
our  joys  and  sorrows,  our  successes  and  misfortunes ;  parti¬ 
cularly  and  powerfully'do  those  address  us  from  the  invisi¬ 
ble  world  of  spirits.  He  whose  death  we  this  evening  de¬ 
plore  is  a  striking  example  of  this  description.  How  forci¬ 
bly  docs  he  address  the  youth  of  this  ass.eml>ly  j  with 
energy  does  he  speak  to  the  members  of  this  institution  I 
Yes,  departed  spirit  of  our  beloved  companion,  thou  art  hcpt 
present  addressing  thy  youthful  cotemporaries,  and  those 
with  w'hom  thou  wast  once  connected.  Ah,  he  exclaims, 
how  lately  I  entered  that  door,  blooming  with  health,  un¬ 
mindful,  like  you,  of  deatli  !  how  lately  I  mingled  with  you 
in  your  pleasures  ;  how  lately  was  I  pursuing,  like  you,  the 
path  of  science,  projecting  plans  of  future  honor  and  profit ! 
To  the  call  of  yonder  bell  that  summons  you  to  your  daily  em¬ 
ployments,  I  but  as  yesterday  attended.  Here  morning  and 
evening  I  assembled  with  you  for  the  purposes  of  worship. 
The  seat  you  now  occupy  but  as  yesterday  I  filled.  How 
lately  1  stood  on  the  spot  where  your  speaker  now  stands  I 
How  lately  you  heard  my  living  voice  vibi'ate  within  these 
walls!  But  ah,  he  is  gone  ;  we  shall  see  him,  we  shall  hear 
him  no  more  :  he  is  now  in  heaven  above,  or^— erciful 
Father  1  let  your  own  imaginations  complete  the  horrid 
thought.  Again  his  fond  spirit  addresses  you;  it  says  fol¬ 
low  with  me,  youthful  friends,  my  body  to  the  grave— re* 
move  those  clay  cold  clods— open  that  coffin— heavens,  we 
exclaim,  O,  man  is  this  thy  destiny !  The  heart  that  waa 
once  warm  with  friendship  and  beat  with  affection,  is  now 
chill  with  the  frost  of  death.  The  tongue  that  once  spoke,  the 
eyes  that  gazed  with  delight  on  the  works  of  creation,  the 
pulse  that  throbbed  with  animation,  and  the  limbs  that  Mnere 
active  and  sprightly,  are  now  inanimate  and  lifelesa.  7%i# 
he  exclaims,  must  shortly  be  your  eondition.  Have  you 
earthly  hopes  \  He, will  tell  you  from  experience,  they  arc 
vain  and  deceitful.  Have  you  friends  f  he  will  tell  you,  you 
must  leave  them.  Are  you  young  ?  he  will  tell  you  that  be 
w  as  likewise.  Have  you  acquirements  ?  so  had  he.  Have 
you  prospects  of  long  life  ?  liis  were  not  less  worthy  of  de- 
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pendance  than,  yours.  With  what  emphasis  then  does  ho 
enjoin  the  solemn  mandate  of  Jehovah,  remember  your 
Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth  1  Suddenly  your  Judge  vriil 
send  his  summons,  prepare  to  meet  him.  To  you,  of  the 
Pbilomathean  Society,  who  were  fellow  members  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  You,  fellow 
members,  are  assembled  to  testify  your -regard  for  a  depart* 
•d  brother,  to  commune  with  his  spirit,  and  take,  as  it  wercf 
your  last  adieu.  To  enumerate  his  services  and  affection 
for  your  social  band  were  unnecessary.  Many  of  you  have 
derived  advantages  from  the  assistance  of  the  one,  and  hap¬ 
piness  and  delight  from  the  exercise  and  displky  of  the  othr 
cr.  Your  interest  it  was  ever  his  ardent  desire  to  promote} 
and  his  views  were  directed  to  your  honor  and  welfare.— - 
What  you  have  attempted  to  do  in  remembrance  of  him,  is 
an  evidence  that  your  respect  for  his  worth  and  services,  was 
permanent  and  is  unimpaired  by  a  transient  separation. — 
When  last  we  saw  him  he  was  healthful  and  sprightly.  He 
parted  from  us  with  the  common  expectations  of  youth  ;  the 
prospects  of  old  age.  Ah,  little  did  he  then  think— little 
did  we  ourselves  think  that  he  was  to  be  a  subject  for  the 
solemn  exercises  of  tliis  evening— that  in  this  place  where 
he  was  wont  to  join  in  sacred  harmony,  so  soon  was  to  be 
chaunted  his  funeral  dirge— ftthat  those  seats  he  was  accusto¬ 
med  to  see  filled  with  persons  who  came  hither  for  theatri- 
cid  entertainment,  were  so  soon  to  be  occupied  by  his  mourn- 
era  and  funerai  attendants.  Ah,  no,  perhaps  he  entertain¬ 
ed  hopes  of  recovery  until  his  breath-  was  parting  from  its 
clayey  tenement,  and  his  eyes  were  closing  in  everlasting 
sleep.  You  saw  him  not  at  this  awful  *  moment  of  dissolu- 
tio»i— approach,  in  imagination,  his  bed  of  death ;  touch  his 
burning  cheeks,  feel  his  trembling  pulse,'  his  eyes  start  wild-' 
ly  round,  his  parched  tongue  cleaves  to  his  mouth— a  ten¬ 
der  mother  bedews  him  with  her  tears,  a  fond  father  takes 
his  last  embrace— an  approaching  judgment  fills  his  mind 
with  terror.  Ask  him  at  tliis  moment  if  he  repents  of  virtu¬ 
ous  actions  ?  he  will  tell  you  they  afford  him  bb  only  conso- 
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lotion— that  did  he  possess  worlds,  he  would  freely  give 
them  to  purchase  a  momentary  respite  from  death.  En¬ 
quire  of  him  at  this  awful  moment  when  he  is  passing  over 
the  threshold  of  life  and  stepping  into  eternity,  what  is  the 
value  he  places  upon  earthly  objects  ?  Think  you  he  will 
then  recommend  to  you  honors,  riches  and  pleasures,  or  will 
he  rather  advise  you  to  pursue  a  course  of  rectitude,  and 
point  you  to  a  future  state  as  an  object  which  alone  merits 
the  attention  of  an  immortal  spirit  ?  With  his  dying  breath 
he  will  conjure  you,  take  warning  by  me — abandon  tri¬ 
fling  pleasures  and  direct  your  aims  to  a  future  world.  Can 
you  leave  me  he  tenderly  asks  and  forget  my  admonitions^ 
my  untimely  end  ?  Will  you  go  from  this  place  to  that  of 
vice  and  dissipation.  You  remain  silent — he  expires  without 
an  answer.  Make  then  now  fellow  members  your  resolu- 
dons.  Live  together  in  friendship — love  and  serve  each 
other  with  affecdon  and  fidelity.  Exercise  towards  all  kind¬ 
ness  and  humanity.  Remember  that  the  social  bands  by 
which  you  are  united,  may  soon  be  severed.  Remember  the 
fete  of  your  deceased  fellow  member.  Go  frequently  in 
thought  to  his  tomb — and  may  you,  after  having  finished  this 
life,  meet  his  spirit  in  the  mansions  of  happiness  above. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

At  a  time  when  the  witlings  of  Europe  are  hurling  calumny  and  in¬ 
sult  at  American  genius,  it  must  be  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  to  peruse  the  lives  of  those  of  our  countrymen,  who  have  been 
distinguished  for  their  genius  and  erudition,  and  whose  names  are 
our  defence  against  the  shafts  of  their  invective.  Such  was  Dr. 
Linn,  a  man,  who,  as  an  autlior,  was  celebrated,  and  as  a  preach¬ 
er,  in  the, hemisphere  of  sacred  oratory,  long  burned  with  an  w^Anth 
that  was  invigorating — with  a  radiance  that  was  unparalleled.'  '-'Nor 
is  this  our  only  reason  for  making  this  selection.  *Tis  a  tribute 
*  that  was  due  to  the  friends  and  acquaintainces  of  the  deceased, 
who  arc  particularly  scattered  throughout  this  part  of  the  country. 
These,  while  they  cherish  his  memory,  must  take  a  lively  inter- 
est  in  reading  the  biography  of  one  whom  they  loved  and  reveren¬ 
ced.  Many  of  whom  were  waked  by  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence 
horn  the  sleep  of  moral  death,  and  moved  by  the  persuasions  of  his 
tears  to  **  use  all  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure.** 
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FROM  THE  PORT  FOLIO.  • 

LIFE  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  LINN. 

Biographical  notices  of  men,  rendered  eminent  for  pie¬ 
ty  and  learning,  form  a  very  interesting  branch  of  American 
literature.  Public  characters  become  public^property,  and 
the  right  of  that  body  to  know  the  history  of  their  lives,  af¬ 
ter  their  death,  results  from  having  been  engaged  in  its 
service  while  living.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  communiQr 
have  not  a  deeper  interest  in  the  question,  viz :  the  right  of 
scrutinizing  the  characters  of  public  men,  and  comparing, 
their  private  characters  with  the  principles  they  profess. 
Precepts  derive  force  from  example,  and  whenever  they  har¬ 
monize,  the  same  should  be  made  public  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  So  if  example  violates  precept,  or  in  plainer  words, 
if  the  private  life  and  public  profession  of  a  man,  are  at 
open  and  palpable  variance  with  each  other,  the  hypocrite 
should  be  detected  and  exposed.  Absurd  and  dispicable  as 
the  maxim,  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum**  is,  still  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  charity  and  benevolence  misplaced. 
There  is  a  pretext  for  saying,  that  delicacy  towards  surviving 
friends,  prohibits  us  from  speaking  of  the  dead  in  any  terms  but 
those  of  applause.  A  neglect  to  notice  those  characters  who 
were  ornaments  to  the  religion  they  taught ;  whose  private 
lives  and  public  professions  formed  a  beautiful  consistency, 
is  destitute  of  any  apology  whatever.  If  severe  and  inex¬ 
orable  justice,  in  the  exercise  of  her  high  functions,  recog¬ 
nizes  no  partiality  for  the  living  or  the  dead,  and  compels 
ixa  to  drag  foibles  and  crimes  from  the  recesses  of  the  grave, 
surely  we  are  bound  by  a  more  imperious  obligation,  to  .  res¬ 
cue  piety  and  learning  from  the  dust  of  the  sepulchre. 

..Dr.  William  Linn  was  born  of  British  ancestors,  who, 
in  the  early  settlement  of  this  country,  emigrated  and  ih- 
habited  the  western  part  of  this  state  (Pennsylvania).  His 
father, 'William  Linn,  was  the  parent  of  a  large  and  respect¬ 
able  family  of  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  the  present 
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metnoir  was  the  eldest  He  was  born  on  the  27th  day  of 
February,  1752,  m  the  county  of  Cumberland,  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania.  After  having  received  the  rudiments  of 
an  education  at  a  public  school,  he  was  put  to  a  grammar 
school  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dufheld.  His  edu^ 
cation  was  afterwards  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith. 
Amongst  others  of  the  scholars  of  that  gentleman,  he  was 
strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  religious  duty ;  here  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  piety  which  afterwards  so  emi¬ 
nently  distin gushed  him  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Re¬ 
solving  to  devote  his  existence  to  the  service  of  his  Redeem- 
W,  'he  entered  Princeton  College  in  1770,  where  he  applied 
himself  rigidly  to  such  studies  as  would  qualify  him  for  a 
task  so  sacred  and  important.  When  the  usual  term  of  his 
collegiate  education  had  expired,  he  spent  six  or  eight 
months  at  the  house  of  his  father,  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cooper.  Being  called  upon  to  take  the  charge  of 
a  select  Academy  in  Philadelphia,  he  accepted  of  that  ap¬ 
pointment.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  year  he  resigned  that  of¬ 
fice,  returned  and  resumed  his  studies  under  his  former 
teacher.  In  the  year  1775  he  was  licensed  by  the  Carlisle 
Presbytery  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  formed  a  matrimonial  connection  with  Rebec¬ 
ca  Blair,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  a  pious  and.  learn¬ 
ed  minister  of  the  gospel.  By  this  marriage  he  became  the 
father  of  twelve  children,  five  of  whom  only  are  now  living. 
In  the  year  1776,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  a  regiment 
commanded  by  General  Thompson,  raised  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Carlisle,  on  which  occasion  he  was  ordained  hy  the 
same  Presbytery  by  which  he  was  licensed.  Shortly  after 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  march  for  Canada ;  but  Mr. 
Linn,  finding  that  the  peculiar  situation  of  his  family  render^ 

-  i 

ed  his  presence  indispensible,  resigned  hiS  office  and  settled 
at  ^g  Spring.  Here,  for  the  space  of  px  years  he  faith¬ 
fully  discharged  the  duties  of  his  mission,  alid  his  popular* 
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fitfy  evety  day  increauag,  required  a  more  extended  £eld 
for  exertion.-«-He  was  accordmgly  elected  President  of  the 
Washington  Academy^  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland^ 
At  the  expiration  of  a  year,  the  sickly  state  of  his  family 
com^led  him  to  resign  his  charge,  and  he  accepted  of  a 
call  from  the  Presbyterian  congregation  offElizabethtownt 
N.  Jersey.  He  continued  in  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral 
duties  undl  the  year  If 86,  when  he  remo¥ed  with  lus  family 
to  New-Tork,  and  was  settled  in  the  reformed  Dutch  Chureli 
of  that  city.  His  administration  of  the  gospel  was  attepidod 
'with  the  most  signal  success.  ^  His  genius  now  seenaad  ia 
vetpire  an  a  congenial  element.  The  theatre  was  hflood 
-  enough  to  admit  of  the  full  expansian  of  bis  faculties,.  S9d 
be  gained  a  reputation  for  eloquenee,  unrivalled  in  his  its* 
tire  country.  The  poet,  Cowper,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  original,  has  given  us  a  faitbhil  portraiture  of  his 
eloquence. 

•*  I  would  express  him  {the  preacher)  simple,  grave,  tmeere. 

In  doctrine  incorrupt ;  in  linkage  pUin, 

.  And  plain  in  manner,  decent,  solemn,  chaste. 

And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impressed 
Himself  as  conscious  of  bis  awfiil  chasge. 

And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  be  tends 
May  feel  it  too ;  anectionate  in  hxSc, 

.  And  tender  in  address,  as  wdl  becomes 
The  messenger  of  grace -to  guilty  men. 

By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
In  thunders,  and  hy  him  in  tones,  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  gospel  whispers  peace.* 

This  scene  was  harvest  of  his  fame  i  before  sicluiesa 
end  domestic  aldiction  bad  conspired  to  depress  the  energies 
of  his  mind,  be  saw  his  labours  crowned  with  su^essin^lho 
htrge  increase  of  his  ilock.  While  the  hardened  sinner  was 
alarmed  into  repentance,  the  desponding  heart  was  cheered 
by  the  soothing  tones  of  divine  mercy.  To  a  native  ease  and 
iuency  of  expression,  he  superadded  whatever  assistance 
ancient  literature  was  capable  of  bestowing.  His  eloquence 
was.  not  a  sudden  burst  that  expired  while  it  dazsled ;  it  was 
an  ardour  glowing  more  vehement  as  the  subject  rose  intd 
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more  importar.cc,  and  arising  out  of  the.  awful  nature. of 
the  topics  which  he  handled.  His  style  was  simple  and  pure ; 
his  language  tender,  affectionate,  and  sincere.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  awful  confines  of  his  subject,  some  of  his  au¬ 
dience  have  been  known  to  start  unconsciously  from  their 
seats.  Disdaining  tawdry  ornaments,  he  lost  himself  in  the 
themes  he  was  enforcing  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  At 
this  time  as  a  testimonial  of  his  merits  he  w'as  complimented 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.;  but  amidst  the  pros¬ 
perity  that  attended  his  labours  in  the  service  of  his  master, 
he  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices 
to  the  remains  of  his  beloved  consort.  Such  was  his  piety 
and  resignation  that  he  murmured  not,  but  submitted  with 
resignation  to  the  afflictive  stroke  of  Divine  Providence. 
His  confidence  in  God  supported  him  through  a  trial  so  se¬ 
vere,  and  time  soothed  and  alleviated  his  sorrow.  He  after¬ 
wards  espoused  in  wedlock  the  wddow  of  Dr.  Henry  More, 
by  whom  he  was  blessed  with  two  children,  one  of  whom  is 
now'  living.  He  was  once  more  engaged  in  the  high  purpo¬ 
ses  of  his  calling,  and  was  prosecuting  his  labours  with  his 
wonted  success  in  his  Saviour’s  vineyard,  and  solaced  him¬ 
self  with  the  hope  that  the  storm  of  affliction  had  expended 
its  fury.  How  vain  are  our  dreams  of  felicity  !  Again  the 
venerable  pastor  is  summoned  to  behold  the  bed  of  death, 
and  witness  once  more,  the  interment  of  conjugal  happiness. 
Still  he  was  humbled  and  resigned  to  the  chastisements  of 
heaven  :  he  adored  the  hand  that  afflicted.  We  will  stop  to 
notice  a  fact  almost  too  clear  for  illustration,  that  such  re¬ 
signation  is  itself  the  most  sovereign  balm  to  all  sorrow. 
While  we  acknowledge  the  justice  and  mercy,  we  feel  with 
less  poignancy  the  severity  of  the  dispensations  of  Divine 
Providence  ;  such  was  the  state  of  Dr.  Linn.  His  resigna¬ 
tion,  while  it  prevented  murmuring,  enabled  him  more  effect¬ 
ually  to  bear  his  loss,  and  again  we  behold  the  Christian  trium¬ 
phant  over  the  man.  He  afterwards  espoused  in  marriage 
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Helen  Hanson, 'widow  of  Richard  Hanson,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  one  of  whom  is  now  living.  But  this  calm  was  a 
treacherous  one  ;  the  death  of  his  eldest  son.  Dr.  John  Blair 
Linn,  in  the  year  1804,  gave  so  rude  a  shock  to  his  paternal 
heart,' that  he  never  recovered  his  health,  spirits,  or  ambition 
afterwards.  He  doated  on  this  son,  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  fond  parent,  nor  need  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  early  and  uncommon  genius  manifested  by  his  son. 

("The  remainder  in  our  next  J 


FOR  THE  FLQRTAD.  ' 

Messrs.  Editors, 

In  carelessly  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Adventur¬ 
er  a  short  time  since,  I  cast  my  eye  on  a  paper  entitled  the 
“.Adventures  of  a  half-penny.”  Turning  to  the  contents  of 
the  fourth  Volume,  I  found  a  grave  history  of  the  Adven¬ 
tures  of  a  louse.  Much  sublimity  in  the  style  of  these  pie¬ 
ces  could  not  indeed  be  expected,  but  on  reading  them  I 
found  much  to  amuse,  and  something  to  instruct. 

Now  the  Adventurer  is  a  work  of  established  credit ;  if 
then  a  louse  has  found  room,  there,  for  the  insertion  of  his 
whole  biography,  why  should  the  single  adventure  of  a  more 
harmless  insect  be  excluded  from  the  Floriad  ?  It  is  submit¬ 
ted  to  your  discretion. 

A  few  evenings  ago,  it  being  uncommonly  warm,  I  was 
sitting  with  my  windows  raised  and  my  lamp  burning  on  the 
table,  when  a  beautiful  white  miller  flew  in  and  began  to 
play  about  its  light.  Such  is  the  propensity  of  the  human 
mind  to  seek  resemblances  between  objects,  that  I  could  not 
forbear  thinking  there  was  spme,  between  this  little  Animal 
and  a  fev>  of  the  fair  sex.  But  what  resemblance!  pray  ? 
Surely  in  their  beauty.  Is  that  all  ?  Not  quite.  It  flutter¬ 
ed  about  the  lamp  till  it  scorched  its  wings. 

SIMILISMUS. 
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Dr.  JOHNSOhr. 


Among  the  literati  of  modem  times,  no  man  has  become 
more  deservedly  conspicuous  by  intellectual  superiority  than 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. ' 

He  seemed  indeed,  designed  by  nature  to  dictate  and  in¬ 
struct  mankind.  Nor  was  he  unconscious  of  his  powers. 
He  appeared  on  all  occasions  in  a  dictatorial  character ;  and 
such  was  the  cogency  of  his  reasoning,  and  such  the  over¬ 
whelming  power  of  his  eloquence,  that  persons  of  every  rank 
and  character  submitted  with  deference  to  his  opinions. 

To  him,  in  short,  we  may  almost  confidently  apply  the  pro¬ 
phetic  declaration  of  Hamlet  in  the  play, 

**  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,” 

**  We  ne’er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 

After  this  full  and  heartfelt  acknowledgment  of  Johnson's 
superiority,  we  can  hardly  be  suspected  of  a  wish  to  depre¬ 
ciate  his  merits. 

Astonishing,  however,  as  were  the  energies  of  his  minds 
he  certainly  affords  a  splendid  and  striking  instance  of  hu¬ 
man  imperfection.  As  if  nature  in  his  formation  had  dis¬ 
dained  mediocrity,  she  made  his  weakness  not  less  conspic¬ 
uous  than  his  strength.  Among  ordinary  men,  we  rarely 
meet  with  any  deliberately  established  practice  so  palpably 
preposterous  as  that  of  praying  in  relation  to  a  past  events 
that  it  may  have  taken  filace^  in  such,  or  such  a  manner :  yet, 
such  was  the  deliberate  practice  of  the  great  Johnson. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  prefered  to  heaven  his  pe¬ 
titions  that  the  Lord  might  have  had  mercy  on  her  soul  1 
He  suffered  his  mind  at  times  to  become  a  prey  to  the 
most  gloomy  and  even  vulgar  superstition. 

In  fine,  whoever  contemplates  the  entire  character  of  this 
man,  while  he  admires  his  powers,  must  weep  for  the  fhdhy 
of  humanity.  H 
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A  conceited  young  fellow  who  was  travelling,  and  above 
common  language,  stopped  at  an  inn  to  get  his  horse  and 
himself  refreshment.  Seeing  some  boys,  when  he  alighted, 
he  ordered  one  to  **  circumambulate  his  qtiadruped  two  or 
three  times  round  the  mansion,  then  permit  him  to  inhale  a 
moderate  quantity  of  aqueous  particles,  after  which  to  give 
him  proper  vegetable  nutriment,  and  he  would  make  him  pe¬ 
cuniary  satisfaction.** 

The  boy  being  unaccustomed  to  such  language,  ran  into 
the  house,  and  mid  his  father  t^t  a  prince  was  without  who 
spoke  French ;  the  father  came  out,  and  hearing  the  man 
scold,  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  ?  <<  Sir,  (says  the  gen¬ 
tleman,)  I  invoke  all  the  genii  attestis’s  that  your  offspring 
rejected  my  solicitations,  and  manifested  a  pointed  oppug- 
nation  to  my  injunctions.  I  indulge  the  expectation  that  you 
will  coerce  obedience  by  the  infliction  of  corporeal  chastise* 
ment**  What  lunatic  is  this,  exclaimed  the  landlord.  ^  And 
sir,*’  says  the  traveller,  I  entreat  you  to  provide  me  a  re- 
.past  to  repair  the  debilitating  effects  of  my  equestrian  expe¬ 
dition,  and  get  me  some  diffusible  stimulus  in  a  state  of  di¬ 
lution  partially  saturated  with  a  saccharine  impregnation.’’ 

The  innkeeper,  without  hesitation,  concluded  him  a  mad¬ 
man,  and  with  his  lusty  wife,  seized  and  tied  him  bands  and 
feet,  to  a  ring  in  the  bam  floor ;  then  went  for  a  doctor,  who 
put  a  blister  on  bis  back,  which  in  three  days  brought  him 
to  his  wandenng  senses.— /Vom  Me  Mirror, 
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<«  Viz»— et  qoem  dederat  cursum  fortona  peregL**-.- 

Cold  was  evening,  not  a  star 
Twinkled  on  the  lurid  sl^; 

Cbeerlesa  Edmor  stray’d  afar 
O’er  the  fields  to  weep— to  die--* 
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Louder  howl  ye  angfry  Matts, 
Heav’n  a  darker  aspect  wear. 

Soon  your  terrors  shall  be  past, 

“  Past  the  anguish  of  dispair.” 

Thus  dispairing  Edmor  sigh’d, 
Wand’ring  devious  thro*  the  gloom  ; 
While  he  sought  with  frantick  stride. 
Sad,  his-fav’rite  hero’s  tomb. 


**  Grant  me  heav’n  a  sweet  release— 

“  Idfe  adieu — receive  me  grave— 

**  Oh !  permit  a  sufl’rer.  Peace— 

**  Here  to  slumber  with  the  brave.”- 


•*  Once  to  tread  thy  steps  he  try’d, 
**  Valor  in  my  bosom  burn’d, 

“  But”— *he  paus’d,  and  as  he  sigh’< 
Wildly  clasp’d  the  pensive  urn, 

•*  Faithless  Elma,  now  adieu ! 

“  Cruel  fair  !  thy  charms  are  fled' 
Gently  from  his  breast  he  drew 
Werter — while  a  tear  he  shed. 


Werter,  sick  of  life,  like  thee 
Now  1  bid  its  woes — farewell ! 
**  Shelt’ring  Grave,  to  thee  1  flee, 
“  Oh  protect”— he  stabb’d — he 
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This  picture  is  partly  drawn  from  fact.  Some  years  ago,  the  body  of 
a  self-devoted  victim  on  the  altars  of  suicide,  was  found  near  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  a  “  son  of  fame” —  a  “  sleeping  hero,”  whom  he  had  strove  in 
vain  to  imitate,  and  who,  to  avoid  the  arrows  of  disappointment  sought 
shelter  in  death.  Near  him  was  found  lying  on  the  ground  the  “  sor¬ 
rows  of  Werter” — Cursed  production  ! — Of  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
this  elegant  and  fascinatingnovel,  frequent  instances  might  be  adduced. 
Let  the  following  suffice.  A  few  years  ago,  says  the  author  of  the 
**  Letters  of  Charlotte,”  in  his  preface,  while  inveighing  against  the 
above  mentioned  novel,  a  young  lady  was  found  dead  ih  her  bed  with 
“  Werter”  beneath  her  pillow. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

•‘Valerius,  No.  I.”  cannot  be  admitted;  because,  we  think,  he  is  a 
little  coloured  with  the  party  politics  of  the  day. 

The  consideration  of  the  “  Story  of  Curio,”  is  postponed  until  the 
whole  is  reeeived. 
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